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In their own words: hipik’s Park 
residents get COVID vaccines 


By Alastair Boone 


THE sun was out at People’s Park as people sat 
around in clusters, playing chess, enjoying the 
shade from trees, listening to music, and talking 
to each other. It was a normal day at the park with 
one notable exception: Clinicians from Berkeley’s 
LifeLong street medicine team were set up by the 
basketball courts, offering the COVID vaccine to 


park residents. 


“They came right to my tent,” said Nicole, anew 
resident of People’s Park. “It was amazing.” 


teams like LifeLong jumped into action. As of this 
writing, over 1,600 homeless people have been vac- 
cinated in Alameda County, according to Alameda 
County Health Care for the Homeless. This number 
includes 738 people in shelter settings (including 
shelters, transitional housing, community cabins, 
safe parking, and recovery programs); 432 people in 
street settings (including encampments and people 
on the street); and 500 residents of the county’s Safer 
Ground program, who come from both shelters and 
the street. These numbers do not include people liv- 
ing doubled up—that is, people living with friends 


When homeless people became eligible to receive 


the COVID vaccine in early March, mobile medicine 


Vaccine continues on page 8 
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How to get your 
stimulus check as a 
homeless person 


This guide will walk you through the 
process of applying for your stimulus 
money as someone who does not 
usually file taxes. It also contains 
useful resources for obtaining the 
documents you need to apply, as well 
as information about where to cash it 
free of charge without a bank account. 


By Chris Lee 


IN March, President Biden signed the America 
Rescue Plan, a $1.9 trillion COVID relief bill that 


to receive a one-time payment of $1,400 (or more if “= 
you have children). 

While many will soon receive their stimulus 
checks (also known as Economic Impact Payments 
or “EIPs”) without taking any extra steps, you 
might be wondering: “How do I get that money the 
government promised me?” 

If you do not automatically receive your payment 
via direct deposit or in the mail, this guide will help 
point you in the right direction. It will also walk you 
through the process of depositing stimulus checks 
free of charge. 

Note: If you are receiving Supplemental Security 
Income or State Disability Insurance, your EIP will 
arrive automatically through whatever means you 
receive your benefits. There are a few reasons you 
might not have received your stimulus payment 
even if you are receiving these services (for exam- 
ple, you may not automatically receive your Eco- 
nomic Impact Payment if you only started getting 
these benefits after a certain date). For more infor- 


Stimulus continues on page 10 


Remembering Barbara Brust: Founder of Consider The Homeless! 


By Katherine Blesie 


WHEN speaking about how he 
knew Barbara Brust, Buffalo Sojourn: 
takes a slow pause, and then says: “I 
didn’t know Barbara long, but I knew 
her deep.” 

Buffalo met Barbara about two years 
ago. He was living on the corner of 
Shattuck and Addison, where he had 
decided to pitch his tent to keep an 
eye on an old friend who he’d heard 
was getting into fights and having a 
hard time. Barbara and some other 
members of Consider the Homeless!— 
the organization she started in her 
basement five years ago and which 
has grown to feeding 150 of Berke- 


ley’s 1,000 houseless people twice a 
week—were out on the corner deliv- 
ering soup. Barbara and Buffalo got to 
chatting, and a friendship was born. 

Buffalo’s own story is long, with 
many chapters. He’s lived all over the 
country, at times housed and at other 
times on the street. He’s met a lot of 
people, among them various cohorts 
of do-gooders and non-profiters. Yet 
Barbara was special. “There’s a lot of 
hustle money in this business of help- 
ing the poor,” says Buffalo. “But with 
Barbara—her integrity was self-evi- 
dent.” 

Barbara Brust, known affectionate- 


Barbara Brust continues on page 9 
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The fight to save People’s 
Park persists 


By Sabrina Armaghan 
Kharrazi 


ON March 8, Peo- 
ple’s Park advocates 
organized a march and 
press conference outside 
the UC Berkeley Cap- 
ital Strategies office to 
oppose the university's 
plans to build student 
and affordable hous- 
ing on top of the park. 
About 40 members of 
the People’s Park Com- 
mittee, Defend People’s 
Park, and the Berkeley 
student body showed 
up to show support. The 
group marched down 
Martin Luther King Jr 
Way and University Av- 
enue, fervently chanting 
“Who's park? People’s 
Park!” 

Speakers criticized the 
university’s plans for 
development, its role in 
furthering gentrification 
in the area, and the era- 


sure of the park, and the 
marginalized communi- 
ties who live and spend 
time in the park. Park 
supporters argue that 
the development project 
would displace the 45-50 
unhoused residents the 
university says currently 
reside there. Supporters 
also say the proposed 
development would 
undermine and destroy 
the park’s historically 
significant legacy. 

In a way, People’s 
Park has been under 
threat since its incep- 
tion. Once a muddy 
and neglected lot where 
UC Berkeley planned 
to build student hous- 
ing and a soccer field, 

a group of protestors 
broke in and planted 

a park in 1969. They 
spent the next few years 
defending it in a set of 
violent battles against 
police, Sheriff’s depu- 


ties, and National Guard 
troops. It wasn’t until 
1972 that the chain-link 
fence erected by police 
was torn down for good, 
and people were al- 
lowed to enjoy the space 
in relative peace. 

Now, 52 years later, 
the UC has once again 
announced plans to 
build student housing 
on the park. Chancellor 
Carol Christ is the latest 
in a long line of univer- 
sity officials who have 
spearheaded this effort. 
In 2018 she announced 
plans to “redevelop 
and revitalize” People’s 
Park, citing the need to 
create more affordable 
student housing and 
address crime and safety 
concerns as the impetus 
for immediate develop- 
ment. Despite significant 
pushback from students 
and community mem- 

bers, the university 
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Protesters march to the UC Berkeley Capital Strategies office. 


continues to defend the 
plan. 

The decades-long 
battle over the 2.3 acre 


Additionally, People’s 
Park in particular—both 
its legacy and current 
use—symbolizes the 


who has helped orga- 
nize in defense of the 
park. “People’s Park is 
distinct in that way, and 


lot at Telegraph Avenue _ importance of having also because its signifi- 
and Haste Street high- parks where marginal- cance as a site of politi- 
lights the diminishing ized people can freely cal activism has not been 
nature of public space, exist. as thoroughly erased or 
which park supporters “Open public spac- co-opted by the Univer- 
say is one crucial reason _ es are vital,” said UC sity, unlike, for instance, 
the space must remain Berkeley graduate 

Secu ier public use. student Katie Latimer Park aniues eee 


Street Spirit poetry: the paradox of homelessness 


By Douglas Levon Dawkins 


SOMEONE please, no really, please 
help me understand, the oppressive 


filibuster in San Francisco’s plan. 
Homeless people being fined for 
holding out their hand. I have been 
charged with trespassing for digging 
in a restaurant garbage can. Just last 
week my companion was arrested 

for seeking help, they treated him so 
terrible out of fear I stay to myself. 
Being homeless in the Bay Area is not 
at all good for my health. 

In California’s Pacific cold my 
bones ache and rattle, as I lay freez- 
ing in the elements, shaking in the 
shadows. I know you're familiar with 
the saying, “up shit creek without 
a paddle.” Some homeless turn to 
drugs for pain and declining health, 
watching from the sidewalk as the 
upper crust flaunt their wealth. As 
a homeless person I travel all day, 
like Huck Finn Tom Sawyer, because 
property owners call police if I fall 
asleep in their foyer. No budget to 
house the homeless, but billions to 


house the Warriors. 


The inaction and contradictions of 
city elects is a disgrace. They hate 
to hear our voices, refuse to see my 
face. We need a poverty lawyer to 


plead our case. We grin and bear it, 
but it gets harder with each pass- 
ing day, branded undesirable and 


herded further down the way. If we 
homeless were immigrants, then 


HOUSE Keys 


dalle aaa chat? 


EE 


NOTH ANDUUETS 


FLLAVES DE CASA, NO ESPOSAS 


because being homeless is illegal. 
In the land of the brave how could 


what would you say? Declare you're 
a sanctuary city, and fight for my 
right to stay? Draft protection laws 
to pass before the senate—not one 
word about the homeless is in it. 

As billionaires employ agricultural 
lobbyists to spin it. Create special 
interest waivers in the vernacular of 
fallacy, you criminalize the home- 
lessness, yet bend your immigration 
policy. Millions annually to save the 
spotted owl, honey bee, and bald 
eagle; dimes to cure homelessness, 


this be? And where in the F#@K is 
the “land of the free?” Question: why 
don’t your sanctuary clause apply to 
me? A cruel legislative breach within 
America’s shores. What happen to 
“give me your tired, your sick and 
your poor?” Taxes? If I had a penny, 
why should I pay a penny more? 
Halliburton received 19.3 billion, do 
tell what the F#@K FOR? Damn the 
Big Apple, the whole tree is rotten to 
the core. 

For five years America should 


Lat a \ if 


change its tone, and utilize our 
charitable billions here at home. Or 
must we the homeless dismantle 
the greedy king’s throne? Perhaps 
the hypocrite in the White House 
shouldn’t throw stones, nor eat the 
flesh of the chicken and feed the 
homeless feathers and bones. Being 
homeless is to be denied kindness 
and labeled John Doe and Nobody 
Jones. Treated as untouchables and 
forced into “throw-away zones.” 
Homeless Americans starving 
while war-barons gloat, selling 
stealth bombers to themselves, 
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holding tax payers by the throat. 
Make America Great Again? A coded 
slogan to gain hate votes. But hungry 
children can’t eat political quotes. 


The people’s trust betrayed and 
sold, while we homeless are pushed 
even further down the road. These 
ugly truths enforced with ordinances 
and penal codes. City workers confis- 
cated my Walmart box, cared less that 
it was my humble abode. See what 
I mean? It’s always some shit. Can’t 
loiter here, can’t stand there, and 
can’t sit. If not for my faith and goals 
I would lay down and quit. 

Nope I can’t do it. I value my life. 
And I know the penny pinchers 
would like that: For us to disappear 
silently and permanently into the 
cracks. By “quality of life” gesta- 
pos and business owner pacts. Cost 
tax payers $500, for me a one-room 
shack. Versus 1.9 billion to rebuild 
Israel and Iraq. Profiteering and 
corruption disguised as government 
contracts. Officials creating crisis 
globally for financial kickbacks. 
F#@K it, give me a barrel of oil since 
you won't buy me a Big Mac. So far, 
homeless have only gotten placebos 
and lies from bureaucrats. Pardon 
me, I have to sit down, I’m getting 
dizzy from stomach aches, while city 
planners say: “Let them eat cake.” 

To be included in society, why must 
it be so tough? I mean damn, a little 
humanity, are we asking too much? 
Hot soup, socks and a kind human 
touch. It would be cheaper to give us 
house keys, not handcuffs. 


Douglas Levon Dawkins aka Truth N. Po- 
etry 1s a poet and writer born and raised 
in the Bay Area. Prior to his incarcera- 
tion, he was homeless, and says poetry 
and art have helped him in his lifelong 
battle with depression. He is currently 
incarcerated in California. 
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How to get the COVID-19 vaccine as an unhoused person 


By Alastair Boone 


HOMELESSNESS is now a qualifying 
factor for getting the COVID vaccine 
in California. This means that if you 
are homeless and over 18 years old, 
you can sign up for an appointment to 
get your shot. According to Alameda 
County Healthcare for the Homeless, 
homeless people are an explicitly eli- 
gible group because being unhoused 
means you may have to spend the 
night in a congregate setting, which 
puts you at greater risk of contracting 
the virus. 

All Californians over the age of 16 
will be eligible to receive a COVID-19 
vaccine on April 15. However, until 
then, only certain groups are eligible 
to get the shot. This guide will walk 
you through how to secure a COVID 


vaccine as a homeless person. 


How do I prove that Iam 
homeless? 


In order to get the COVID vaccine 
as a homeless person, all you have to 
do is sign a piece of paper attesting 
under oath that you are homeless. You 
will do this once you have arrived 
at the location where you will re-. 
ceive your vaccine. When it comes to . 
vaccine eligibility, a homeless person 
is defined as someone who: lives in 
places not meant for habitation (a 
car, park, abandoned building, or the 
streets); lives in an emergency shel- 
ter, transitional housing program or 
motel; is doubled-up (that is, lives in 
a temporary, unstable arrangement 
with friends or family members); or 
has recently been discharged from an 
institution with no resources to obtain 
housing (e.g. a hospital, jail, or mental 
health facility). You will not need 
to show your ID, or bring any other 
“proof” that you are homeless. 


How do I get a vaccine 
appointment? 


There are a number of places you 


can get the COVID vaccine in Ala- 
meda County. Here are several of the 
avenues through which you can find 
and receive the vaccine: 

Through your primary care provider 

Your healthcare provider could give 
you the COVID shot. Clinics including 
(but not limited to) Lifelong, Asian 
Health Services, the West Oakland 
Health Center, Alameda Alliance, and 
Roots, and providers such as Kaiser, 
Sutter Health, Stanford Health, and 
Alameda Health System are currently 
vaccinating their eligible clients. 

No matter who your healthcare 
provider is, chances are they will be 
able to help you get an appointment. 
Call to check in about whether they 
can help get you scheduled. 

On-site at shelters and behavioral 


healthcare programs 
Vaccines are also available for peo- 


ple who.live at a shelter,a transitional ~ 


housing program, or attend a behav- 
ioral healthcare program (such as a 
recovery program). If this describes 
your current situation, make sure to 
ask about when and how you can get 
your vaccine. 
At one of Alameda County’s 
community vaccination sites 
You can make an appointment to be 
vaccinated at one of Alameda Coun- 
ty’s community vaccination sites. 
Those are: 
1. Oakland-Alameda County 
Coliseum. 
Schedule an appointment online 
at www.myturn.ca.gov or call 
833-422-4255 
2. Alameda County Fairgrounds 
(Drive-Thru Only). Call 510- 
208-4829 or schedule an ap- 
pointment online at www. 
alamedacountyfair.com / 
covid-19-vaccine-information / 
3. Buchanan Parking at Gold- 
en Gate Fields. Schedule an 
appointment online at www. 
cityofberkeley.info / covid19-vac- 
cine/ 
4. Fremont High School (Oakland). 
Call 510-208-4829 to schedule an 
appointment 


Most of Alameda County’s com- 
munity vaccination sites have a small 
number of vaccines set aside for peo- 
ple who are eligible but did not make 
an appointment. These slots are limit- 
ed and in high demand, so making an 
appointment is a safer bet. 

Unfortunately, due to limited vac- 
cine supply, it can be very difficult to 


_ schedule an appointment. If you are 


struggling to find an appointment, 
you can call 211, or register with 
MyTurn (www.myturn.ca.gov)—the 
state’s tool that allows Californians to 
sign up for notifications about sched- 
uling an appointment. The Alameda 
County Health Department also 
launched a new hotline for people 
who cannot book an appointment 
online. The number is 510-208-4829. 


Through a mobile healthcare pro- 
vider on the street 

There are 14 street.dealth teams 
throughout Alameda County—op- 
erated by healthcare providers like 


_ Lifelong, Roots, Tiburcio, Bay Area 
* Community Health, and Health- 


care for the Homeless—that provide 
street-based health services in specific 
geographic zones. These providers 
are slowly starting to provide vaccina- 
tions for unsheltered homeless people 
in encampment settings and on the 
street. 

Currently, there is no set schedule 
for where and when these groups will 
be providing vaccinations. However, 
keep your eye out for them if you live 
outside. They are beginning to make 
their way through unsheltered set- 
tings and may land in your encamp- 
ment soon. 

At your local pharmacy 

You can also try calling your local 
pharmacy to see if they’re offer- 
ing the COVID-19 vaccine. Several 
pharmacies are also offering online 
appointments, though low vaccine 
supply means that it’s difficult to 
get an appointment. Some Bay Area 
pharmacies where you may be able to 
get vaccinated include CVS, Rite Aid, 
Walgreens, and Costco. 


Which vaccines will be 
available? 


Depending on where you are vac- 
cinated, you will either get the Pfiz- 
er, Moderna, or Johnson & Johnson 
vaccine. According to the CDC, all the 
COVID vaccines are safe and effective. 


Frequently asked vaccine 
questions (courtesty of 
Alameda County Health Care 
for the Homeless) 


Will the vaccine make me sick? 
No. The most common side effect 
is soreness in the spot where you got 

the injection. Some people may have 
a mild fever, headache, or body aches 


the next day. These side effects are 
expected and go away quickly, usually 


within 2-3 days. , 

I already had COVID-19. Do I still 
need the vaccine? 

Yes. The vaccine is recommended 
for people who have already been sick 
with COVID-19. 

Is the COVID-19 vaccine safe? 

Yes. The CDC and other expert 
vaccine groups have determined that 
the vaccine is safe and effective. All 
COVID-19 vaccines being admin- 
istered were tested in clinical trials 
involving tens of thousands of people 
to make sure they meet safety stan- 
dards and protect adults of different 
ages, races, and ethnicities. Even after 
the vaccine has been authorized for 
use, the CDC and FDA will continue 
to monitor safety and efficacy. 

Will I have to pay for the vaccine? 
No, this vaccine is offered to you 
free of charge. But, you may be asked 
for your insurance information so that 
the vaccination team can bill your 

health insurance directly. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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Oakland passes MACRO—a 


major shift away from 


police response to 911 calls 


By Isabella Fertel and Jamie Omar 
Yassin 


IN March, the Oakland City Coun- 
cil voted unanumously to set up a 
non-police emergency response unit 
within the Oakland Fire Department. 
This marks the first major step toward 
implementing an in-house, non-police 
response to low-level, non-violent 911 
calls and calls related to mental health 
crises. The program, which is called 
Mobile Assistance Community Re- 
sponders of Oakland (or “MACRO”), 
would create a unit of first responders 
within the Fire Department who are 
specially trained in managing mental 
health crises and other non-violent 
disputes—a move toward mitigating 
police brutality in Oakland. 

The council expects to see the one- 
year MACRO pilot program roll out 
in the next several months, according 
to Vice Mayor Rebecca Kaplan. The 
pilot program would begin in East 
Oakland and in time expand to Fruit- 
vale and West Oakland, with the goal 
of eventually becoming a city-wide, 
permanent program. Kaplan said that 
the Council decided to select priority 
zones based on “need and magnitude 
of these types of calls.” 

The Oakland Fire Department will 
use their existing 911 dispatch system 
to run the MACRO program. When 
a 911 call is made that falls within 


MACRO’s domain, two-person teams 
made up of medical technicians and 
community outreach workers will be 


dispatched by the Fire Department. 
The two-person teams will respond 

to all calls for mental health crisis and 
other non-violent incidents, such as 
public intoxication. The teams will be 
available to respond to calls 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

Alternative policing models typical- 
ly rely on licensed clinicians co-re- 
sponding with police. Vice Mayor 
Kaplan said that it’s still “theoretically 
possible” that law enforcement will be 
called in by MACRO teams on a case- 
by-case basis. 

The Vice Mayor emphasized the 
need for responders to receive train- 
ing from agencies in other cities that 
have run similar programs, as well as 
local community-based organizations 
in Oakland with expertise in racial 
justice and community needs. 


The history of MACRO 


The road to instituting a non-po- 
lice crisis response program at the 
Council has been a long one, rooted 
in community activism around police 
violence in Oakland and the Bay Area. 
Cat Brooks, co-founder of the Anti 


Police Terror Project (APTP), situates 
the beginnings of programs like MAC- 
RO in street activism led by the group 
beginning in 2015, during a gigantic 
spike in police shootings of Black men 
and women in Oakland. 

“Upwards of 50 percent of people 
that are murdered by law enforce- 
ment are in the middle of a mental 
health crisis,” said Brooks, who is the 
co-creator of Mental Health First—a 
non-911 emergency hotline staffed by 
volunteers that Oaklanders can call 
when they see someone in the midst 
of a mental health crisis. “The data 
makes it very clear that the intersec- 
tion of mental health crisis, Black and 
brown bodies, and law enforcement is 
a deadly cocktail...Community is best 
to respond to these kinds of crises.” 

Oakland isn’t the first city to imple- 
ment an in-house crisis response team 
as an alternative to policing. In 1989, 
the city of Eugene, Oregon, developed 
a community-based public safety 
response team called CAHOOTS 
(Crisis Assistance Helping Out On 
The Streets). The program, which 
diverts five to eight percent of phone 
calls from police a year, sends out 
two-person teams to “provide mental 
health first response for crises involv- 
ing mental illness, homelessness, and 
addiction.” 

In 2020, the City of Portland, Or- 
egon, voted to fund Portland Street 
Response, a similar program that 
dispatches non-police first responders 
to crises amongst people experiencing 
homelessness. 

It has been over a year since the 
Oakland City Council voted to include 
$40,000 in its 2019-2020 budget for a 
report on the “feasibility and imple- 
mentation of a CAHOOTS-like model 
program in Oakland.” Last June, 
Council voted to set aside $1.85 mil- 
lion in funding for the city’s Depart- 
ment of Violence Prevention, which 
funds and trains community-led 
intervention strategies, to “identify 
qualified community-based organiza- 
tion(s)” to carry out MACRO. 

The contracting process to find 
such an organization was rocky and 
complicated. The Department of Vio- 
lence Prevention experienced delays 
in creating a job description. Once 
candidates were selected, Council 
Members, the City Administrator, and 
the City Attorney quarreled over the 
decision to send the contract to Bay 
Area Community Services (BACS) or 
La Familia. In the fallout, both groups 
dropped the contract. 

The vacancy created the opportu- 
nity to place the program in-house in 
the Oakland Fire Department, some- 
thing several Council Members had 
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A defund the police rally in Chicago in June, 2020. 


long been advocating for, including 
Vice Mayor Rebecca Kaplan. At the 
March Council meeting, over 40 com- 
munity members spoke in favor of 
housing the program within the Fire 
Department. 

“They have a dispatch system and 
they already operate on a 24/7 basis,” 
said Kaplan. Embedding MACRO 
within the Fire Department would 
allow them to simultaneously handle 
medical calls, which they already do, 
and the dispatch of mental health 
calls, low-level non-violent incidents, 


and other sorts of community crisis 
response, she explains. 


Placing the MACRO program in 
the Oakland Fire Department also 
means that those community respond- 
er jobs will be unionized, something 
that community and labor advocates 
stressed is an essential part of the 
program’s success. 

“It’s getting more and more expen- 
sive and more and more impossible 
for Black and brown people to remain 
in the city of Oakland,” Brooks said. 
“Union jobs are living wage jobs, and 
we want more BIPOC people, partic- 
ularly Black people, to have access to 
those jobs.” 


The need for a community- 
based response 


In order for MACRO to be success- 
ful in Oakland, community advocates 
emphasized the need for the pilot 
program to be participant driven and 
centered. 

James Burch, Policy Director for the 
APTP, highlighted the importance 
of hiring BIPOC Oaklanders to these 
community responder positions. 

“Tt needs to be made sure that the 
job opportunities provided for MAC- 
RO are provided to people who are 
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from the neighborhoods they will 
be serving,” said Burch, who is also 
a member of the city’s Reimagining 
Public Safety Task Force—a group 
of Oakland community members 
appointed by the city who are tasked 
with creating recommendations to re- 
direct funds from the Oakland Police 
Department to social services, resourc- 
es and public frameworks that create 
true community safety. 
Advocates point to Mental Health 
First (or “MH First’) as a model of 
success, the non-emergency hotline 
that was co-founded by Brooks and is | 
a project of the APTP. i 
“We know there are swaths of our 
communities that will never dial 
[911], no matter how dire the need 
is,” Brooks said, noting that city-run 
programs like CAHOOTS have been 
criticized for relying too heavily on 
law enforcement, thus further trau- 
matizing people of color. Further, she 
posits that the racial demographics of 
a city will have an impact on the ways | 
in which community members will 4 
engage with these programs—that a 
city like Oakland has a different set of 
factors to consider than a city like Eu- 
gene. Because of the deep-seated dis- 
trust in law enforcement in Oakland, 
Brooks envisions city-run programs 
like MACRO working in tandem with 
grassroots efforts like MH First to pro- 
vide multiple alternatives to policing. 


Next steps: when will 
MACRO launch? 


Though approving MACRO in the 
Oakland City Council is the first major 
milestone in creating the program, 
much work remains to get it up and 
running. For one, City Administrator 
Ed Reiskin was tasked with creating 
a full-time MACRO manager position 
by April 20. Additionally, city staff 
are still working on creating new staff 
positions, including a crisis support 
specialist and on-call behavioral 
health clinician, and training the pairs 
of first responders before being able to : 
launch the pilot in East Oakland. | 


Isabella Fertel is a graduate student q 
studying at UC Berkeley's School of 7 
Journalism. Jamie Omar Yassin is an q 
independent reporter in Oakland covering L 
city politics, public land, homelessness, 7 
and the Police Commission. 
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The death anniversary of Hate Man, ‘American philosopher’ 


Hate Man, former New York Times reporter-turned-legend of the Berkeley street scene, died four years ago on April 2. 


COMMENTARY 
By Ace Backwords 


It’s hard to believe it’s been four years since Hate 
Man croaked in 2017. But his effect lives on. People 
met at Hate Camp who went on to become lifelong 
friends. People met at Hate Camp and fell in love 
and got married and are still together to this day 
and had babies who are now adults. 

One of the endearing things about Hate Man 
was, he had a good sense of humor, and on some 
levels he didn’t take himself too seriously. He was 
well aware of how ridiculous and absurd he could 
look to some people—this old guy in his crazy garb 
yelling at the world, “Fuck you I hate your guts!” 
And when people laughed at him, he would usually 
just laugh along. He even played up that angle as a 
defense mechanism—the court jester who gets away 
with expressing heretical notions by playing the 
fool — preferring people laughing at him to attack- 
ing him (and more than a few people did physically 
attack Haté Man over the years). And he referred to 
his evolution from normal citizen to Hate Man as 
“nutting up.” 

But on other levels Hate Man took his trip very 
seriously. He was quite proud that his Wikipedia 
page (www.en.m.wikipedia.org / wiki/Hate_Man) 
listed him as “American Philosopher” (as opposed 
to “Eccentric Street Person”). And he even had a 
Messianic bent to a certain degree. For example 
he often compared himself to Jesus: “Jesus took 
humanity part way there. But I believe I’ve come 
up with the final step that takes us all the way there 
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A portrait of Hate Man in Berkeley. 


with my philosophy of Oppositionality.” And he 
truly believed he had come up with the final piece 
of the puzzle that “put it all together” and answered 
the ultimate questions of human existence. Hate 
Man firmly believed that one day the world would 
catch up with him, and that his philosophy would 
be practiced on a world-wide scale. 

Hate Man was ever-eager to make converts to his 
way of living, and did his fair share of proselytizing 
over the years, to anyone who might be willing to 
listen to his schtick (I heard his rap countless times 
over the years when he had an interested listener— 
it was like a tape-player in his head that he eagerly 
replayed, word-for-word from start to finish, as he 
explained the evolution of his philosophy). At the 


peak of his influence he probably had a dozen peo- 
ple who could be described as devotees, or follow- 
ers, who emulated his practices, his mannerisms, 
and belief system in their day-to-day life. As well as 
hundreds more who would go along with it while 
they were hanging out at Hate Camp. More than a 
few people over the years would accuse Hate Man 
of being a “cult leader” who was “brainwashing” 
people. Especially during the years when he hung 
out on the Berkeley campus as a quasi-guru figure, 
where he could come off as “Socrates corrupting the 
youth of Athens”—a comparison he was probably 
flattered by. 

But to his credit, Hate Man was never over-bear- 
ing, and he never forced his outlook on people who 
weren’t interested in hearing it. And I should add 
that most of the people who were deeply affected 
by, and influenced by, Hate Man’s philosophy over 
the years, seemed to have largely benefited from 
the experience. And his saving grace, like I said, 
was that he never took himself too seriously past a 
certain point. He was always willing to accept the 
possibility that he might be wrong (so many people 
lack that gene) and that the whole Hate Man trip 
might in fact be “nutty” or delusional. He never lost 
that little twinkle in his eye, like it all could just be a 
lark, an experiment in living, a bit of nutty mischief 
for the helluvit. Hate Man. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives 
in Berkeley, California. You can find more of his writing 
on his blog, acebackwordsphotos.wordpress.com. 


For people with mental illness, jail should never be normalized 


FIRST-PERSON them. That patient was 
arrested, because the 
By Jack Bragen patient had attacked 


I was jailed when 
young because of break- 
ing the law. I was fully 
delusional at the time. 
The experience of being 
jailed while psychotic 
is the worst memory I 
have, and the emotional 
scars will not go away 
for the rest of my life. 

I believe it is far too 
easy for mentally ill 
people to become incar- 
cerated in jails, and this, 
from the standpoint of 
human rights, needs to 
be remediated. When 
jailing of mentally ill 
people is spoken of as 
a norm, I believe it is a 
disservice: It smooths 
the path for mentally 
ill people to be jailed in 
the absence of public 
outrage or the outrage of 
family. And when some- 
thing is normalized, it 
becomes a precedent, 
both socially and legally. 

People who violate 
our overly complex and 
needlessly punitive web 
of laws, when they do 
so due to being discon- 
nected from reality due 
to a psychiatric illness, 
are suffering from an 
illness and they are not 
criminals. 

I once spoke to a 
counselor who had a 
visible injury. I inquired, 
and they told me that 
a patient had attacked 


while stabilized on 
medications. This makes 
sense to me. Mentally ill 
people, when thinking 
rationally, are account- 
able for their actions. 
However, when jailing 


is the expected outcome 


for someone afflicted 
by mental illness, this 
makes it easier for im- 
prisonment to happen 
even more. I believe it 
is an outrage that some 
of the most vulnerable 
people are subjected to 
that. 

Frequently, when a 
mentally ill person is 
jailed, they die. The 
conditions in the jail can 
induce hyperthermia 
in hot weather, and this 
can kill someone who 
takes antipsychotics. 
(Antipsychotics and 
some other medications 
interfere with the body’s 
cooling mechanisms.) 


Additionally, not hav- . 


ing proper treatment, 
such as medication, can 
kill, either for medical 
reasons or by bringing 
someone to commit 
suicide. 

Anyone who tunes 
into news media should 
be aware of the brutal 
treatment mentally 
ill people have been 
getting at the hands 
of officers. We’ve seen 
graphic images of police 
murdering people with 


mental illness, most 
frequently people of 
color living with men- 
tal illness. This is often 
because officers expect 
people to be calm and 
to obey. This is not 
appropriate for some- 
one who is mentally 
compromised. Mentally 
ill people have become 
targets for police, who 
lack any understanding 
of what these conditions 
do to people. This has 
got to change. 

People with psychi- 
atric illness may be 
considered unfit for 
trial. This often causes 
their stay in jail to be 
indefinite. The mental- 


ly ill suspect is held, 
in some instances for 
years, until evaluated 
as fit for trial. This 
violates the U.S. Con- 
stitution. (An accused 
individual is entitled 
to a speedy trial.) Im- 
prisoning someone for 
years while awaiting 
trial should be adjudi- 
cated as false impris- 
onment. 

Once incarcerated, 
a person with mental 
illness is often sub- 
ject to abuse by other 
incarcerated people. 
In my personal experi- 
ence, other incarcerat- 
ed people believe that 
they can get away with 


sadistic treatment of 
those who can’t defend 
themselves due to not 
having their wits. 

I do not see much vir- 
tue in the criminal jus- 
tice system. It may get 
some dangerous people 
off the street. Yet it also 
punishes many people, 
very severely, who do 
not deserve it. 

Jailing mentally ill 
people should never 
be normalized. It is a 
crime against humani- 
ty. Milder nonpunitive 
measures must be 
applied to those who 
commit nonviolent 
offenses due to psy- 
chiatric illness. Those 
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mentally ill people 
who become violent 
due to their disorder 
may need to be put 
under some type of 
restrictions. However, 
punishing people for 
being mentally ill is 
inappropriate. Those 
who have the power to 
change the criminal jus- 
tice system should feel 
ashamed of themselves 
for that. 


Jack Bragen is a writer 
who lives in Martinez with 
his wife, Joanna. His books 
are available for purchase 
on Amazon. 
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What happened at Union Point Park? The long-awaited e 


By Thomas Brouns 


“WP RE ready. You 
guys aren’t coming in 
here today,” said Matt 
Long, a former resident 
of the encampment at 
Union Point Park. He 
was speaking to Oakland 
Homelessness Adminis- 
trator Daryel Dunston on 
February 9, the deadline 
the City of Oakland had 
been given to clear the 
harborside encampment, 
or else face major fines by 
the Bay Conservation and 
Development Commis- 
sion (BCDC), who had 
been pressuring the city 
to remove the encamp- 
ment for years. 

After the 15 or so 
encampment residents 
and activists spent the 
morning protesting the 
impending eviction, 
Oakland officials backed 
down, symbolizing an 
ongoing struggle between 
encampment residents, 
who wanted to remain 
at the park, and city 
officials, who have been 
trying to remove them for 
years. But a month later, 
city officials returned and 
swept the encampment. 

In the midst of the 
closure, however, en- 


campment residents and 
city officials struck a 
deal: Move inside tem- 


porarily while the two 
parties worked together 
to create Oakland’s first 
sanctioned encampment. 
However, now that 
Union Point Park has 
been closed and its prior 
inhabitants are living in 
temporary housing, talks 
about the co-governed, 
sanctioned community 
appear to have gone cold. 
While residents are still 
eager to move forward 
with those plans, much 


Union Point Park on February 9, 2021. Several former residents of the park had lived there for nearly a decade before the March 12 eviction. 


work remains to be done. 


State Agency 
Targets Union 


Point Park 


City officials estimate 
there are as many as 140 
homeless encampments 
in Oakland. During the 
pandemic, the city has 
largely stopped evicting 
encampment residents, 
per CDC guidelines. 
But Union Point Park 
is different: its location 
along the estuary makes 
it subject to the authority 
of the San Francisco Bay 


Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission 
(BCDC), a state agency 
charged with, among oth- 
er things, regulating de- 
velopment along the San 
Francisco Bay coastline. 
Between early 2018 
and early 2020, the BCDC 
repeatedly warned the 
City of Oakland it was in 
violation of its 2003 per- 
mit to operate and main- 
tain Union Point Park. 
In November 2019, the 
BCDC directed the city 
to close the encampment 
and restore the park. In 
February 2020, the City of 
Oakland reported having 


cleared part of the park, 
restricting homeless resi- 


dents to a wedge of land 
on its north side. Then 
the pandemic hit. The re- 


sulting state-of-emergen- 
cy declaration put plans 
to remove the remaining 
residents on an indefinite 
hold. 

But complaints from 
marina residents and 
local businesses about 
trash, illegal dumping, 
parking violations and 
water theft continued, 
increasing pressure on 
the BCDC to take action. 
On October 15, 2020, the 
BCDC voted to pass a 
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Matt Long and other residents strategize with members of the United Front Against Displacement. 


Cease and Desist Order 
(CDO) requiring Oakland 
to close the encamp- 
ment, or be liable for up 
to $6,000 in daily fines. 
According to city staff, 
the City Council voted in 
closed session to refrain 
from appealing the order. 


Encampment 
Residents Push 
Back 


Residents of Union 
Point Park, some of 
whom had lived at the 
park for over a decade, 
were determined to resist, 
and they told city officials 
so. With the support of 
activists from the an- 
ti-gentrification group 
United Front Against Dis- 
placement, they held reg- 
ular planning meetings, 
brainstormed protest slo- 
gans, and built barricades 
at the encampment’s 
entry points. Hoping to 
head off conflict, resident 
Matt Long met with city 
officials but said he was 
unsuccessful in finding a 
compromise that might 
buy them more time. 

Resident Deanna Riley 
complained, “They’re 
trying to put us out with 
nowhere else to go. No 
reprieve zone, nothing.” 
While the city had in fact 
offered each resident 
a bed in a transitional 
housing program—most 
commonly the tuff sheds 
or at a hotel, many res- 
idents did not consider 
these offers viable. Long, 
for example, was of- 
fered a place in the city’s 
tuff shed program, but 


insisted his current living 
space was much better. 
Like Long, other resi- 
dents turned down the 
tuff sheds because they 


felt the sheds came with 
unreasonable restrictions, 
such as curfews and 
prohibitions on hosting 
guests. Some said that 
their own well-being 
required them to live 
outdoors. Either way, the 
encampment’s fifteen or 
so residents were de- 
termined to stand their 
ground. 

On February 9, Home- 
lessness Administrator 
Dunston arrived with 
a single garbage truck, 
ostensibly to carry out 
the eviction. As resi- 
dents, UFAD protestors, 
and press watched, he 
and Long sat on a couch 
forming one of the bar- 
riers and quietly talked 
for about fifteen minutes 
before shaking hands and 
walking away. Dunston 
told the sanitation crew 
they could leave. The 
plan, it seemed, was for 
Dunston to work with the 
residents to find a new 
place where they could 
live outside in partner- 
ship with the city and a 
non-profit partner—Oak- 
land’s first co-governed 
encampment. 


Working to Create 
a New Model 


Over the coming days, 
Dunston would meet 
repeatedly with residents 
and UFAD organizers 
to explore options that 
might avoid a forcible 
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aited eviction of the harborside encampment community 
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more permanent housing. 
Some folks want to be 
offered a reprieve zone 
where they can continue. 
to live outside in a place 
where they won’t be dis- 
placed in another week or 
two or or two months,” 
she said. 

As residents worked to 
flesh out the details of the 
arrangement and crafted 
a list of demands—things 
they argued must happen 
before they agreed to 
leave Union Point Park, 
such as a written agree- 
ment with the city—Dun- 
ston abruptly resigned on 
February 27, leaving the 
future of the co-governed 
encampment unclear. 

As residents geared 
up for their new closure 
date, a city official came 
by on March 9 and told 
residents that the City of 
Oakland had contracted 
with Operation Dignity to 
provide temporary hous- 
ing in hotels. Operation 
Dignity also delivered a 
40-foot storage container 
to the park, into which 
residents could load their 
belongings. They would 
have until March 11 to 
prepare to leave. 

Lucy Brum, who lived 
at Union Point Park for 
nearly a decade, ex- 


pressed frustration at the 
vagueness of the housing 


offers. They would have 
to sign an agreement to 
abide by certain rules 
and acknowledge that 
the support was tempo- 
rary, but no dates were 
given for how long they 
could remain housed at 
the hotels, or when the 
sanctioned site might 
open up. She and other 
residents worried that 
accepting the city’s vague 
housing offer and leav- 
ing the site, they would 
be giving up what little 
leverage they had. 
Many worried that 
once their time at the 
hotels ran out, they 
would be back on the 
street with no clear place 
to go. In part, this worry 
stems from Oakland’s 
controversial new En- 
campment Management 
Policy, which prohibits 
unsheltered people from 
living in large swaths of 


the city, including, among 


other places, in parks or 
within 50 feet of water- 
ways. And with this new 
Policy soon to take effect, 
the number of locations 
where unsheltered people 
can put down roots will 
shrink, leaving the former 
residents of Union Point 
Park with few options 
for where to relocate if 
the co-coverned site falls 
through and they end up 
back on the street. 
“There’s gonna be a 
whole string of evictions 
happening all across the 


city of Oakland,” Adam, 
an organizer with UFAD, 
said. 


City officials 
followthrough - 
on closure; for 
residents, future 
remains unclear 


On March 11, public 
works crews, escorted 
by nearly a dozen police 
officers, began sectioning 
off parts of the remaining 
encampment with police 
tape. Using compact 
utility loaders with 
sharp jaws, they loaded 
structures, property and 
debris into a continuous 
succession of trucks. 
Despite the warning, resi- 
dents appeared caught off 
guard. Some had spent 
the last couple of days 
getting settled in their 
hotel rooms or transition- 
al housing programs, and 
rushed back to collect 
their remaining belong- 
ings. Others insisted they 
had no idea the storage 
container in the parking 
lot had been available 
to them for the last two 
days. On the morning of 
March 11, protestors and 
residents worked togeth- 


er to pry it open. 
By late afternoon, most 
of the encampment was 


gone. Most residents 
wound up accepting 
temporary housing offers 
at Oakland hotels. One 
resident declined the 
city’s offer and was last 
seen sitting on a pile 

of belongings on the 
sidewalk. Two others 

did not initially receive 
placement into hotels but 
have since been granted 
rooms. 

Of the sweep, Assis- 
tant City Administrator 
LaTonda Simmons said, 
“I’m very pleased that 


Union Point Park on March 13, two days after the encampment was finally closed. 
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An Oakland Public Works employee uses a mattress to sweep the park during 


the March 12 eviction. 


the action was completed 
with respect and dignity 
and the contributions of 
everyone present, in- 
cluding the residents and 
advocates. This important 
work must continue with 
this same spirit of coop- 
eration, purpose, and 
diligence.” At a BCDC 
meeting which took place 
concurrently with the 
eviction, commissioners 
congratulated the City 

of Oakland but were 
concerned about how 

to prevent people from 
returning to the park. 

For residents, however, 
the feelings about the 
sweep are mixed. For 
many, the outlook will 
be determined by what 
happens to their plans for 
a co-governed space. 

Two weeks after the 
eviction, it appeared that 
talks were stalled, and 


cynicism amongst resi- 
dents was growing. 

Matt Long and Lucy 
Brum confirmed they 
were no longer involved 
in any negotiations about 
a co-governed encamp- 
ment. “In the two-ish 
weeks since the eviction 


was finalized, the resi- 
dents have heard nothing 


about the plan for the 
co-governed encamp- 
ment,” said Adam of 
UFAD. He confirmed 
residents were still on 
board with the idea of 
moving to a sanctioned 
site, but noted that they 
have not been invited to 
participate in any further 
discussions about how it 
would be set up and run, 
leaving them skeptical 
about whether or not it 
will happen at all. 
Assistant Administra- 
tor LaTonda Simmons, 


however, told Street Spirit 
that the city is continuing 
to work on the plans. 
“The City is continuing 
review and processing 
of the application for 
the co-governed en- 
campment. It is moving 
forward,” she said. 
Meanwhile, it appears 
the city has begun enforc- 
ing its new Encampment 
Management Policy: Two 
curbside communities 
were closed on March 25 
and a third on March 30. 


Alastair Boone contributed 
reporting. Thomas Brouns 
is a documentary filmmaker 
and student at UC Berke- 
ley’s Graduate School of 
Journalism. He has served 
four overseas tours as an 
American diplomat and is a 
retired U.S. Army officer. 
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Vaccines are given at the pop-up clinic at People’s Park. Project (left) and Ron (right) got the Johnson & Johnson vaccine on March 16. 


A day at the pop-up vaccine clinic in People’s Park 


Vaccine from page 1 


or family members. 
They also do not in- 
clude those who made 
their own vaccination 
appointments at health 
clinics, hospitals, behav- 
ioral health programs, 

or community vaccine 
sites. These numbers put 
Alameda County ahead 


of neighboring areas, 
such as San Francisco, 


which have yet to devel- 
op a robust, coordinated 
vaccination outreach 
effort specifically for 
homeless people. 

People’s Park was 
one of the earliest loca- 
tions where LifeLong 
administered vaccines 
for people living unshel- 
tered. 

Dani Burnich-Line is 
a street outreach com- 
munity health worker 
with LifeLong who 
works on a team cov- 
ering parts of Berkeley 
and Oakland. She told 
Street Spirit that People’s 
Park is a good location 
for vaccinations. “The 


luxury of having a park 
with a lot of people is 
that I just have to run 
around and get the 
word out, rather than 
having to bring it from 
corner to corner looking 
for people who want the 
vaccine.” 

LifeLong went out 
to the park for the first 
time in early March. 


They brought the John- 
son & Johnson vaccine. 


On the first vaccination 
day, there were so many 
people interested in 
getting the shot that 
they had to turn people 
away. When LifeLong 
went back a second time 
on March 16, those who 
were not vaccinated the 
first time lined up to 
receive their shot while 
health workers walked 
around the park looking 
for others who might be 
interested. 

Street Spirit hung 
around the park that 
afternoon and spoke to a 
handful of people about 
why they were choosing 
to get vaccinated. 


“T have COPD, which 
puts me at greater risk 
than most people,” 
Nicole, 42, said. “So for 
me it was a big deal, the 
vaccine. It came down 
to quality vs. quantity. 
If I catch COVID, my 
quality of life won’t be 
very good.” 

While Nicole gen- 


erally prefers holistic 
health remedies, she 
feels that with COVID, it 


is better to be safe than 
sorry. She was initially 
apprehensive because of 
the possibility of hav- 
ing a negative reaction, 
but after speaking with 
friends and family who 
had been vaccinated, 
she decided to go for 

it. “Friends and com- 
munity said they got a 
little sick, but not much. 
They only got a couple 
days of symptoms,” 

she said. Experts say 
these symptoms are the 
body’s immune system 
preparing its defense 
for the virus in case you 
should be exposed in 
the future—there is no 


actual COVID in any 

of the COVID vaccines, 
and the shot cannot give 
you the virus. 

Several people said 
they were getting the 
vaccine out of concern 
for their health. “I’m 
getting it because I want 
to not be affected by 
this. It’s like anything— 
smallpox, chicken pox, 


you want to be protect- 
ed,” said a 57-year-old 


park resident known by 
many as Uncle Boomer. 
“It’s a no-brainer, ina 
Way.” 

Others in the vaccine 
line said they were opt- 
ing in for social reasons. 
“Being able to tell peo- 
ple I’ve been vaccinated, 
I think I'll get a better 
social reaction,” said 
Jennifer, 48. “Homeless 
people are concerned 
about what kind of 
illnesses you might 
be carrying, so I think 
it will help decrease 
stigma. Plus, it puts it in 
[housed] people’s minds 
that homeless people 
can get and seek medical 


Mark Leong 


Dani Burnich-Line (left) asks Nicole (right) a series of questions before she receives her COVID vaccine. 


help—that we are social- 
ly responsible. I think 
there’s a perception that 
homeless people don’t 
care if they get or spread 
illness, which is not 
true,” she said. 

When asked about 
why some houseless 
people are wary of the 
vaccine, Jennifer said 
that there is a common 


fear of being turned 
away from the ER in the 


homeless community, 
which compounds the 
fear about what could 
happen if they, for some 
reason, have a negative 
reaction to the shot. 

Not everyone at Peo- 
ple’s Park was eager to 
get the vaccine. “I have 
heard a lot of people get 
it and say it’s painful,” 
said Xee, 27, who did 
not plan to be vaccinat- 
ed that day, saying he 
wanted to wait a while 
to see how the shot 
turned out for other 
people before opting in 
himself. 

A man who goes by 


the name Project, 65, 


was in line to get the 
shot, but had hesita- 
tions. “I hate it. I don’t 
want to do it,” he said, 
citing concerns about 
whether the vaccine had 
been too quickly devel- 
oped and uncertainty 
about its efficacy against 
new strains of the virus. 
Still, he felt that getting 
the shot was worth-. 
while. “To me, it seems I 
will have an easier time 
with various organiza- 
tions that will require 
[it],” he said. 

Street Spirit returned 
to People’s Park on 
March 30 to follow up 
with the individuals 
who had been vaccinat- 
ed on the 16th and ask 
if their feelings about 
the vaccine had changed 
since getting it. 

“There was a three- 


day yuck period,” said 
Nicole. “But it was 
just a touch—it came 
and went quickly.” She 
described feeling cold 
symptoms and nausea, 
and said she slept a lot. 
Despite the “yuck peri- , ; 
od,” Nicole encourages 
others to get the shot. “I " 
think definitely every- 
one should get it. I think 
it’s worth it, especially 
being on the streets. It 
eases our minds, and 
ultimately that’s a big 
help,” she said. 

Uncle Boomer had 
a similar experience. 
“Tt went okay. I didn’t 
have many side effects. 
I was a little nauseous, 
but nothing I couldn’t 
get over,” he said. When 
asked if he believed 
other people should be 
vaccinated, he said yes. 
“Those who didn’t get 
vaccinated, if it does 
hit us again, are more 
susceptible. Now, my 
immune system can 
fight it off and make a 
full recovery,” he said, 
noting that each person 
should go through the 
process of researching 4 
the vaccine first, as he 
did. “Do the research for 
yourself, make sure it’s 
going to do its job,” he 
said. 

“T feel real good about ; 
it. | was looking forward ; 
to getting the vaccine 
because I want life to get 
back to normal,” said 
a man who is known : 
by many at the park as j 
Jaguar. “I miss hearing | 
the UC band. I miss 
heckling the preachers 
on [the UC Berkeley] 
campus.” 

Jaguar was vaccinat- 
ed on the 16th as well, 
though he waited until 
everyone else had re- 
ceived a shot before 
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Barbara Brust, beloved by many on Berkeley's streets, dies at 69 


Barbara Brust from page 1 


ly by many of Berkeley’s 1,000-some 
unhoused people as “the soup lady” 
wore many hats throughout her life. 
Founder of Berkeley’s Consider The 
Homeless!, ex-New York cabbie, lover 
of music, radical dyke, fighter, and 
protector of all, Barbara was the kind 
of person who made an impact on all 
those she met. To honor her years of 
feeding people and tireless activism 
for the poor, Street Spirit was working 
on a profile of Barbara when she died 
of breast cancer on February 25, 2021. 
She was 69 years old. She is remem- 
bered by the many who knew and 
loved her on the streets, in Berkeley’s 
advocacy community, and beyond, for 
whom we hope this article serves as a 
celebration of her life. 

Barbara’s entrance into activism was 
in some ways accidental—a happy 
turn of fate stemming from her deter- 
mination to make her own way in the 
world. At age 19, after a sometimes 
troubled childhood, Barbara got work 
as a cabbie in New York. She was one 
of the only women—maybe the only 
woman— in her fleet. 

“I told them ‘hire me, or see me in 


ing someone in the eyes does more 
than some people imagine.” 

When people turned down food, 
which they often did, Barbara would 
stay and talk. “I’d wish them a dry 
night, a warm night, a cold night— 
whatever was bad for them on the 
streets that day, I’d wish them some- 
thing better.” 

From New York, Barbara traveled to 
New Mexico, where she found work 
as an AT&T telephone installer, and 
then around 15 years later moved 
to California, where she stayed for 
the rest of her life. She worked all 
kinds of jobs—manager at Berkeley 
Local Transport, inventory control 
at 1-800-software, stage manager at 
Woodminster Theater in the Oakland 
Hills. 

A self-proclaimed radical dyke, 
Barbara advocated for members of 
the LGBTQ community in the same 
way she did for the people she met 
on her cab route: through consistent, 
sometimes unwanted, offerings of 
generosity. 

Lekyn Schmatz met Barbara when 
they were both riding with Dykes on 
Bikes, the chartered lesbian motorcy- 
cle club whose revving engines and 


court,”” Barbara remembered in Feb- raucous screams kick off the SF Pride 
ruary 2021, a wink of parade each year. 
pride still folded into Eventually they 
her brow fifty years ‘Barbara created q °nded up working 
later. in a warehouse in 
As she drove her space W here peop le Port Richmond 
route through the together. Their 
Bowery, a Manhattan could come to feel coworkers were 
neighborhood, she’d ‘ mostly straight 
often run into “bow- empowered men, and Lekyn 
ery bums”: men that and Barbara heard 


would knock on her 
window with a greasy rag and offer to 
wipe her car in exchange for money. 

“It never felt right giving them 
money because I knew they would 
just drink it and drinking would kill 
them,” Barbara said. “Even though 
at that point I was in the midst of 
drinking and doing drugs myself, I 
self-righteously thought it was far 
better to bring them food.” 

So Barbara began packing along a 
bag of fruit or a loaf of bread on her 
route to hand to the bowery bums. 
Eventually, she began buying buckets 
of chicken, which she’d ask the cook 
to pack into two-piece boxes so she 
could pass out sustenance to more 
people. 

“Food is a tool,” Barbara explained. 
“Looking someone in the eyes and 
saying, ‘I’m sorry, I don’t ever give 
away money but I’m more than happy 
to pick up some food for you if you 
want,’ is powerful—actually, just look- 


Barbara smiles for a photograph. 


their fair share of 
locker room talk. When one of their 
coworkers made a comment about 
gay people, Barbara decided enough 
was enough. 

“Barbara was never one to keep her 
mouth shut,” says Lekyn. Barbara 
tore into her coworker. Word made 
its way up to management, who 
told Barbara’s coworker to pack his 
things. “They were going to fire him,” 
remembers Lekyn, “but Barbara said 
‘No. I said my piece. He heard me out. 
We're good.’” Her coworker stayed, 
and they never had another issue." 

Lekyn says that’s just how Barbara 
was. “She was very fierce about her 
values. She also insisted on taking 
care of her own business.” 

Barbara was a passionate partici- 
pant at the Michigan Womyn's Music 
Festival—an almost Woodstock-esque, 
five-day woodland music celebration 
that started in 1976, where artists like 
the Indigo Girls and Tribe 8 came to 
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A young Barbara smokes a cigarette. 


play guitar and celebrate feminism 
and lesbianism. Barbara attended and 
worked at the festival for 25 years 
until it ended in August of 2015. 

As that branch of Barbara’s life 
was cut short, an old one grew new 
roots. For Thanksgiving of 2014, she 
cooked a feast—turkey, cornbread, 
green beans, potatoes. Instead of 
eating alone, she set up a folding table 
at Provo Park and offered anyone 
who might be hungry to join. Many 
did. When night fell she packed the 


leftovers up onto plates and walked 
the streets of Berkeley passing them 
out. She did the next thing the same 


day, and the day after that she cooked 
something new. She had told a friend 
what she was doing and that night 
they walked the streets together. Slow- 
ly, others joined, and Consider the 
Homeless! (CTH!) was born. 

“Barbara operated from a position 
of unconditional love,” says Paul 
Kealoha Blake, one of the early par- 
ticipants in CTH! and a close friend of 
Barbara’s. “She really felt that given 
a chance to eat, a chance to get shel- 
tered, and a chance for connection, 
that people would be able to contrib- 
ute more to their own lives and to the 
lives of those around them.” 

Paul and Barbara met in 2015 at a 
memorial for a woman who died from 
exposure to the cold on the sidewalk 
outside Berkeley’s City Hall. Paul, a 
well-known figure in the activist com- 
munity and not usually one to become 
emotional, began to cry. Paul says Bar- 
bara looked at him in surprise. Then, 
“Barbara just came up and threw her 
arm around my shoulder and said: ‘I 
understand.” 

Paul, like many others, remembers 
Barbara for her brash and unapologet- 
ic manner. She was a frequent partici- 
pant in City Council meetings—often 
speaking so forcefully that people 
sitting around her would shrink into 
their seats to avoid association. On 
numerous occasions, Barbara took to 
the podium to read the names of every 
unhoused person who had died on 
the streets during a given year. 

Yesica Prado was living in her vehi- 
cle at the Berkeley Marina when she 
met Barbara, who was protesting the 
city’s attempts to evict Yesica and the 
roughly 70 other people living there. 
When only 12 vehicles attempted to 
stay, Barbara showed up and started 
organizing. “Barbara created a space 
where people could come to feel em- 


Courtesy of Barbara’s Facebook page 


powered,” says Yesica. 

For Barbara, Yesica remembers, her 
work with CTH! wasn’t just about 
providing a service, but about encour- 
aging people to stand up for them- 
selves, no matter who they were. 

Hopeful and compassionate, Bar- 
bara was also an ardent realist. “One 
thing I never do is wish someone on 
the streets a ‘good’ night,” she said. 
“People do that to me now, and I can’t 
stand it. It’s like, I’m dying of cancer 
and you think I’m going to have a 
good night? What the fuck are you 


talking about?” 
Last year, Barbara was diagnosed 


with Stage 4 metastatic breast cancer 
with metastasized bone lesions. Al- 
most immediately, an army of sup- 
porters created a GoFundMe to help 
her pay for transportation to doctor’s 
visits, grab bars, and groceries. In 
seven months, close to 300 people do- 
nated $23,000 to help Barbara, almost 
double what the group set out to raise. 

Even with her illness, Barbara re- 
mained a firebrand. Paul remembers: 
“When I used to come into her house 
after a round on the streets, she’d 
yell out from her bed and ask who it 
was. Id say ‘It’s still Paul!’ and her 
response to that was always, without 
fail, “Still Paul? Fuck you!” This, Paul 
said, was Barbara’s way of telling him 
she loved him, without all the gushy 
parts. 

Paul, hardened as Barbara was from 
a tough childhood, liked running the 
bit, but would eventually cave and 
tell Barbara how much she was loved. 
“My statement to her when I would 
leave each time would be, “I love you 
fearlessly.” After that farewell, Paul 
said, Barbara would always grow 
quiet. 

Her plea, ultimately, was simple: 
that we treat people without housing 
as we would treat anyone else. An old 
photograph shows Barbara carrying a 
poster honoring Roberta Bonitas, the 
50-year-old homeless man who died 
in his sleep on the corner of San Pablo 
and Addison in 2016 and whose body 
wasn’t reported to the Berkeley police 
until late morning. 

“How many do you think ignored 
him before then?” her sign read. 


Katherine Blesie is a reporter and editor 
for the Daily Californian’s Weekender 
magazine. 
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How to get your stimulus money if you dont file taxes 


Stimulus from page 1 


mation about this, you 
can call Bay Area Legal 
Aid’s legal advice ho- 
tline: (800) 551-5554. 


Getting your 
stimulus check 


If the following de- 
scribes you, you may 
need to sign up online in 
order to get your stimu- 
lus check: 

i. You are at. at 
izen, a permanent 
resident, or a “U.S. 
resident alien.” 

2. You have a Social 
Security number. 

3. You are a “non-fil- 
er,” meaning you 
haven't filed a tax 
return in the last 
two years because 
you did not earn 
enough income. 

4. Your annual 
income is under 
$75,000. If you are 
married and filing 
jointly, the thresh- 
old is $150,000. 
(Note: if you 
made less than 
$75,000 in 2020 
and have not yet 
filed your taxes, 
filing your taxes 
will ensure you 
get your stimulus 
payment quickly 
and easily.) 

5. Unlike the first 
two rounds of 
stimulus checks, 
adult dependents 
of U.S. taxpayers 
are now eligible to 
receive the $1,400 
payments. This 
time, that includes 
people 17 and up. 

The IRS has closed the 
form that non-filers used 
to access their stimulus 
money in 2020. Instead 
of using that form, 
they are now asking all 
non-filers to fill out a 
simplified tax return to 
receive stimulus mon- 
ey. This simplified tax 
return is due on May 
17th (this deadline was 
recently extended). Keep 
reading for a list or orga- 
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nizations that can help 
you file a simplified tax 
return. 

Once you have collect- 
ed all the information 
below, you will be ready 
to fill out the simplified 
tax return, which will 
help ensure that you re- 
ceive your $1,400 check. 
That form can be found 
here: https://apps.irs.gov/ 
app/freeFile/. 

Here’s what you'll 
need. 

First, you will need 
your Social Security 
number. 

If you do not have 
your Social Security 
number, you will need 
a government issued ID 
and a mailing address to 
request a new card from 
the Social Security Ad- . 
ministration. This task 
can be accomplished 
online. (Note: You don’t 
need an ID to file federal 
taxes, but you may need 
an ID to replace your 
social security card. If 
you need help getting 
a mailing address, or a 

government issued ID, 
keep reading.) 

Next, you need to ac- 
cess the IRS website. 

You will need access 
to a smartphone or com- 
puter with an internet 


connection in order to 
access the IRS website. 


The IRS is accepting 
paper forms, but rec- 
ommends non-filers 

use their free tax filing 
service (https://www.irs. 
gov/filing/free-file-do-your- 
federal-taxes-for-free) to 
speed up processing. 

Even though most 
libraries are currently 
closed, you can still 
connect to the internet 
while sitting outside 
most libraries. Certain 
cellphones are also 
able to produce wifi 
hotspots. 

You will also need an 
email address. 

You will need an email 
address in order to make 
an account on the IRS 
website. Your account 
will allow you to check 
on the status of your 


by 
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payment after you’ve 
submitted all your infor- 
mation. 

Other documents 

In addition to your 
Social Security number, 
you may need a few 
other documents to file 
your simplified tax re- 
turn. You will need any 
income statements you 
received from recent em- 
ployers (W2s or 1099s), 
any records you have 
of governmental aid 
received (for example, 
Medi-Cal or Unemploy- 
ment) and information 
on any dependents you 
might have. 

Lastly, you need a 
mailing address to 
receive the check or pre- 
paid debit card. 

If you do not have 
a bank account, and 
you did not sign up for 
direct deposit when 
filing your simplified tax 
return, that means your 
stimulus payment will 
arrive as a prepaid debit 
card or a paper check in 
the mail. (The IRS will 
decide who gets a debit 
card instead of a paper 
check.) 

If you don’t have a 
bank account, there are 
several places where 
you can sign up for a 


mailing address while 
living unsheltered. 


Amongst other op- 
tions, you can go to 

the Berkeley Drop-In 
Center in South Berke- 
ley or sign up to receive 
mail through Catholic 
Worker. (Keep reading 
for more information 
about how to sign up for 
a mailing address.) 

If you do receive a 
prepaid debit card, your 
card will arrive ina 
plain envelope (many 
people threw theirs out 
last year thinking it was 
junk mail!), and you will 
need to go online and 
set it up before you can 
access the $1,400. You 
can do that here: https:// 
www.irs.gov/filing/free- 
file-do-your-federal-taxes- 
for-free 

If you get a paper 


check, keep reading to 
learn how to deposit it. 


Depositing your 
stimulus check 


The fastest way to 
receive your stimulus 
payment is by direct 
deposit. However, if you 
don’t have a checking 
account, you can still 
claim your stimulus 
payment, it will just take 
longer to get to you. 

Cash it at a local - 
store 

Many grocery stores 
will cash your check for 
a low fee. Walmart, for 
example, will allow you 
to cash your stimulus 
check for a fee of be- 
tween $4 and $8. Other 
grocery stores where 
you can cash a check for 
a low fee include Albert- 
sons and Kroger-owned 
markets. 

You could also open a 
checking account. 

If you’re worried 
about carrying that 
much cash, however, 
you might consider 
opening up a checking 
account with your local 
credit union. Banks are 
considered essential ser- 
vices, and remain open. 
If you are not comfort- 
able walking into the 
bank, many traditional 
banks are also accepting 
online checking account 
applications. Golden 1 
Credit Union is accept- 
ing online applications. 
Mechanics Bank is also 
accepting online appli- 


cations. Both banks have 


mobile banking apps, 
which allow you to 
use your smartphone’s 
camera to deposit your 
stimulus check. 

There are a few digital 
alternatives to a check- 
ing account. 

Cash App is allowing 
users to deposit their 
stimulus checks for 
free. Cash App offers a 
Cash Card service. Once 
you sign up, they will 
send you a free debit 
card connected to your 
account balance—you 
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do not need to have a 
bank account to do this. 
PayPal is allowing peo- 
ple with bank accounts 
to deposit their stimulus 
check for free. They also 
offer a separate Cash 
Card service, which will 
send you a free debit 
card after you sign up- 
Another option for peo- 
ple with bank accounts 
is to deposit your stim- 
ulus check directly into 
Venmo using their “cash 
a check” feature. 


What if I applied 
as a non-filer in 
the last round? 


I received my $1,200 
and $600 checks in 2020, 
and want to make sure 
I get the new stimulus 
check 

If you applied as a 
non-filer in the last 
rounds of payments, 
you may still have to 
submit information 
to the IRS website in 
order to receive the new, 
$1,400 payment. 

Note: If you did 
receive the 2020 stim- 
ulus checks, check on 
the status of your $1,400 
payment before going 
through the trouble to 
fill out a whole new 
form. You can do so at 
this link: www.irs.gov/ 
coronavirus/get-my-pay- 
ment. ; 

I qualified for the 
stimulus checks in 2020 
but did not receive them 

The deadline for 
non-filers to claim the 
$1,200 and $600 checks 
Economic Impact Pay- 
ments issued in 2020 has 
passed. However, if you 
would have qualified 
for any of the earlier 
stimulus payments but 
still haven’t received 
them, you could qualify 
for a tax rebate which 
you can claim when you 
fill out your simplified 
tax return, using this 
link: https://www.irs.gov/ 
newsroom|recovery-re- 
bate-credit 

Note: If you think 
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you already applied to 


_ receive either of the 2020 


stimulus checks, check 
on the status of your 
payment before going 
through the trouble to 
fill out a whole new 
form. You can do so at 
this link: www.irs.gov/ 
coronavirus/get-my-pay- 
ment. 


Additional 
resources 


If you are struggling 
to fill out your non-fil- 
er form or have other 
questions about your 
stimulus check, you can 
call the Bay Area Legal 
Aid’s Legal Advice Line 
(local phone numbers 
listed here: https://bayle- 
gal.org/get-help/). You can 
also schedule an ap- 
pointment with Lawyers 
in the Library, a free 
program hosted by the 
Oakland Public Library 
that allows you to make 
a one-on-one appoint- 
ment with a volunteer 
lawyer. You may also be 
able to receive assis- 
tance through Earn it 
Keep it Save it, Alameda, 
County Social Services, 
or San Francisco Human 
Services. 

There are also other 


online resources that can 
help walk you through 


the process of applying 
to receive your stim- 
ulus payment. Check 
out Tipping Point or 
Bay Area Legal Aid’s 
website if you're having 
trouble (here: https://bay- 
legal.org/homepage/bay- 
legals-covid-19-response/ 
public-benefits-during- 
the-covid-19-emergency/ 
covid-19-economic-im- 
pact-payments/). 

Keep reading for a list 
of organizations that 
can assist you in filing a 
simplified tax return. 

How to get a new ID 

card or driver’s license 

In addition to your 


Social Security number, 


you need a government 
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‘The student 
support has been 


really incredible 
for all of us’ 


Park from page 2 


campus landmarks relat- 


ed to the Free Speech 
Movement.” 


The renewed 
fight to save the 
park 


There has always 
been a vocal group of 
community members 
who enjoy and defend 
the park. Groups like 
Food Not Bombs and 
the Catholic Worker 
have been regularly 
distributing hot meals 
to unsheltered people 
at the park for years, 
and a grassroots group 
of activists called the 
People’s Park Commit- 
tee has been organizing 
to defend the park since 
April 13, 1961. However, 
a recent groundswell of 
support from UC Berke- 


“lev students, East Bay 


community members, 
and unsheltered people 
has strengthened the 
effort to save the park 
from development as 
construction plans inch 
closer. 

Lisa Teague joined the 
People’s Park Com- 
mittee in 2018 after the 
announcement of the 
development. They have 
been organizing with 
the committee to deliver 
weekly meals and moni- 
tor university-sponsored 
cleanings of the park. 

“The student support 
has been really incred- 
ible for all of us and 
mostly just a really good 
growing experience” 
said Teague. “Partly 
because the university 
has actively demonized 
the park for so long and 
worked so hard to keep 
students away from it, 
it’s so refreshing to have 
such a huge influx of 
student support—the 
timing is just right.” 

Kyle Gibson, a spokes- 
person for UC Berkeley 
Capital Strategies— 
which oversees univer- 
sity developments—has 
asserted that the UC will 
move forward with the 
development, which is 
set to be presented at 
the Regents meeting in 
September 2021 for en- 
vironmental and project 
approval. The university 
expects to begin con- 
struction in 2022. 

In turn, protesters 


have turned out in num- 
bers to save the park in 
a series of actions that 
mirror its early days. 
When the university put 
up fencing on January 
19 to conduct soil test- 
ing, they were immedi- 
ately met with resistance 
from a loosely organized 
group of advocates. The 
protest, which began 
with a series of speakers 
discussing the history 

of the park, eventually . 
progressed into masses 
of demonstrators tearing 
all the fences down and 
delivering them to the 
steps of Sproul Hall. 

On February 8th—a 
week and a half later— 
the university re-fenced 
a portion of the park to 
complete their soil sam- 
pling in preparation for 
construction. Activists 
immediately returned 
to defend the space and 
its residents. And on __ 
that day, they stayed: a 
group of 50 to 60 student 
occupiers set up tents at 
the park and organized 
“watch shifts” to ensure 


seen 
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Residents and students gather at People’s Park in February to discuss organizing strategies. 


the university terminate 
construction plans for 
the park. 


Recent actions, 
demands, and 
future plans 


On February 22nd, 
Chancellor Christ sent 
out a university-wide 
email outlining the ben- 
efits of completing the 
student housing project. 


‘The idea that you can build on 
~somebody else’s land who you 
deem uncivilized, and then...the 
crime will go down because you 

civilized them... That’s a false 
notion of imperialism’ 


that the university could 
not collect their final 
remaining soil sample. 
By the end of the week, 
the campus administra- 
tion quietly removed all 
remaining fences. As of 
this writing, the student 
occupation remains. 

The recent demon- 
strations have drawn 
attention from the wider 
UC Berkeley communi- 
ty. Numerous campus 
organizations have 
released statements 
of solidarity with the 
residents of People’s 
Park, including the 
Daily Californian, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority, 
the Cal Black Student 
Union, Pour Out Pepsi, 
Hermanos Unidos, and 
numerous members of 
the university’s academ- 
ic senate. Many of these 
statements demand that 


and again asserting the 
administration’s inten- 
tions to complete the 
development. Defend 
People’s Park, one 
of the park’s leading 
community-run advo- 
cacy groups, released 
a direct response to 
Christ’s email which 
specifically addressed 
the “hypocritical” and 
“manipulative” nature 
of her claims. Many of 
the solidarity statements 
also addressed what 
they viewed as toxic and 
colonial language in the 
university’s statement. 
The short-term 
demands of park 
advocates and campus 
organizations include 
the immediate halt 
and cancellation of any 
development plans in 
People’s Park, defund- 
ing and disarming of 
UCPD, respecting the 


autonomy of park users 
and residents, expand- 
ing social and health 
services, and commu- 
nicating transparently 
about any proposed or 
current activity in the 
park. 

Community mem- 
bers have continued | 
to organize against the 
university’s actions 
by holding ongoing 
community-building 
events—such as park 
clean-ups, gardening 
sessions, and movie 
screenings— encourag- 
ing students to spend 
time in the park, and 
holding protests like the 
one on March 8. 

At the March 8 pro- 
test outside the Capital 
Strategies office, pro- 
testors spoke in detail 
about why they oppose 
the park’s development. 

“We're really trying 
to oppose a lot of this 
negative development 
pushed by big gentrifi- 
ers like the University 
of California that really 
threaten the livelihoods 
of working-class peo- 
ple,” said Dayton An- 
drews, a member of the 
United Front Against 
Displacement—an Oak- 
land-based anti-gentri- 
fication group, and one 
of the many grassroots 
organizations that have 
stepped up to defend 
the park in recent 
weeks. 

Kyra Abrams, chair 
of Cal Black Student 
Union, pointed out 
the hypocrisy in the 
university’s claims of 
becoming an anti-racist 
institution but still mov- 
ing forward with the 
development of student 
housing at the park. 

“It [anti-racism] 
means being anti-colo- 


nialism and anti-impe- 
rialism. Trying to build 
on People’s Park is 
colonialism and a form 
of imperialism,” said 
Abrams. “The idea that 
you can build on some- 
body else’s land who 
you deem uncivilized, 
and then...the crime will 
go down because you 
civilized them. That’s 
a false notion of impe- 
rialism that has been 
practiced for decades 
and decades.” 

To Latimer’s knowl- 
edge, neither the 


university nor capital 
strategies have respond- 
ed to the demonstra- 
tions since the February 
22 email. 
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CA—Homeless Californians sue 
for their rights 


Fed up with city rules that push them from place 
to place, homeless Californians are heading to court 
to fight for the right to stay put in the camps they 
call home, the Daily Democrat reports. 

For now, many appear to be winning. Court 
orders in cities from Sausalito to Santa Cruz are 
preventing officials from clearing homeless encamp- 
ments. Other lawsuits are fighting anti-camping 
ordinances or securing basic rights for unhoused 
residents, such as the right to keep their belongings 
and receive advance notice before a camp is dis- 
banded. Advocates say the recent flurry of litigation 
is part of a broader movement of resistance as the 
homelessness crisis expands exponentially and 
cities crack down on encampments. 


Oakland, CA—Former student dorm 
to become emergency COVID housing 
for unhoused people 


The city of Oakland plans to take over a vacant 
former student dormitory near Lake Merritt to 
shelter homeless people during the pandemic, The 
Mercury News reports. 

In March, the City Council passed a resolution to 
allow the city administrator to lease the building at 
until at least September 30 to provide emergency 
shelter for people experiencing homelessness who 
are most at risk of being sickened by COVID-19. 
The city’s plans are made possible because of a new 
Biden administration directive that such programs 
are eligible for 100 percent reimbursement through 
federal funds at least until the end of September. 


Street Spirit 


On the street, mixed feelings about the vaccine 


Vaccine from page 8 


getting his because he is currently living indoors, 
unlike the other vaccine recipients. He said in the 
days after his shot, he had a little headache and 


mild fatigue. Now, he encourages the people around 


him to get vaccinated. 

“T tell people to go get it,” said Jaguar. “It’s not 
what the news is saying, it’s not what other people 
are saying, it’s me, your friend, telling you it’s not 
that bad.” 

According to Burnich-Line, LifeLong vaccinated 
35 people in their two visits to People’s Park. That’s 
more than half the number of people UC officials 
say currently live at the park. Of the people Life- 
Long approached, Burnich-Line said it was about a 
50/50 split between those who wanted to be vacci- 
nated and those who did not. 

“We either get people who are an absolute yes, 
absolute no, or on the fence,” she said. Another ben- 
efit of giving vaccines in a setting like People’s Park, 
she said, is that the communal nature of the space 
allows for people to talk to each other about their 
experiences. “For those ‘on the fence’ people, we 
want to have the most education available possible. 
And who better to come from, than someone living 
in the community?” 

LifeLong teams are now going out twice a week 
and vaccinating people on the street. This effort 
has been successful thus far, but it requires careful 
planning. Once a vial of vaccine is opened, it cannot 
be re-sealed, which means that healthcare workers 
have to be careful about where to take the vaccine 
and when, so as not to waste doses. They may 
consider: are there any community meals or mobile 
shower units coming by on a given day? That might 
be a good opportunity to bring the vaccine to a 
group of people who want it. 

“For the most part, it’s just been showing up in 
different areas of our zone, saying, ‘Hey, we’ve got 
ten doses, is anyone interested?’” said Burnich-Line. 
So far, LifeLong says they have used all of the vac- 
cine they’ve brought out while doing street out- 
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k Leong 
Nova gets his vaccine at the park on March 16. 


As a group, unsheltered people tend to be anx- 
ious about the vaccine, due to deep-seated mistrust 
in government services as well as having complex 
personal health histories. There is also significant 
overlap in the unhoused population and commu- 
nities of color, who have thus far received a smaller 
share of available vaccines despite bearing the brunt 
of the coronavirus pandemic. 

Because of this, communication between un- 
housed people plays an important role in making 
sure the vaccine feels both accessible and safe. And 
as mobile health workers continue to bring the shot 
from corner to corner and park to park, getting a 
critical mass of unsheltered people vaccinated will 
be a community effort. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit 


reach, but this is not always easy. 


Street Spirit's guide to getting your stimulus money 


Stimulus continues from page 10 


issued ID, or at least your ID number. 
If you don’t currently have an ID, that 
process is a little more complicated. 
You will need to go to a physical DMV 
location to fill out a new ID applica- 
tion. Fortunately, all branches of the 
California DMV have reopened. 

The DMV is not currently accepting 
new appointments, so if you have to 
go, try to get in line before they open 
to save yourself some time. A new 
ID without the fee waiver costs $30. 
To obtain a fee waiver, you can visit 
Homeless Action Center or Roots 
Community Health Center during 
their open hours. You will need to pro- 
vide proof of your enrollment in EBT 
or CalWorks in order to qualify for a 
fee waiver. 

Where to sign up fora 
mailing address 

Night on the Streets Catholic Worker 

(Downtown Berkeley) 

To receive mail through the Catholic 
Worker, you must first sign up with JC 
Orton. You can find him in his na- 
vy-blue van on the corner of Shattuck 
and Kittredge Monday-Saturday from 
7:00 a.m. to 9:00 a.m. The mail service 
is free of charge, and no government 
issued ID is required to retrieve mail. 

For more information, you can call 
JC at (510) 684-1892. 

Berkeley Drop-In Center 
(South Berkeley) 

To receive mail through the Berke- 
ley Drop-In Center, simply list their 
address as your mailing address: 

3234 Adeline Street 


Berkeley, CA 94703 

You may pick up mail from the 
Berkeley Drop-In Center on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m. You must show your ID to pick 
up your mail. 

Homeless Action Center (HAC) 

If you are not already a client of 
HAG, you cannot have your regular 
mail sent here. However, you can send 
certain emergency documents to HAC 
even if you are not a client. These 
include ID cards and birth certificates. 
However, HAC is unable to accept 
your stimulus check “unless* you are 
already a client. 

HAC is currently open from Mon- 
day to Thursday from 1:00-5:00 p.m. 
Simply list their address as the loca- 
tion for your ID to be delivered. Their 
addresses are: 

Berkeley: 

3126 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley, CA 94705 

Oakland: 

2601 San Pablo Ave, Oakland, CA 
94612 
General Delivery Mail Service 
(San Francisco) 

Anyone without a permanent 
address can have their mail delivered 
to any United States Postal Office that 
accepts General Delivery. In San Fran- 
cisco, that address is: 391 Ellis Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94102. To pick up 
your mail, you will need a govern- 
ment issued ID with a first and last 
name that matches the name on your 
mail. More information about general 
delivery here: https://faq.usps.com/s/ 
article/What-is-General-Delivery 


Tax assistance organizations 
(courtesy of Bay Area Legal Aid) 
You can get free high quality tax 
assistance from a number of organiza- 
tions. You do not need to pay for tax 
assistance to file your tax return. Be- 
low are a number of organizations of- 
fering free high quality tax assistance 
to low-income individuals. Please note 
that most of these organizations will 
require you to make an appointment, 
and will also ask you for identifica- 
tion, your Social Security card, and 
any recent tax documents. 
Unity Council 
Call (510) 535-6101 to make an 
in-person appointment. Visit https:// 
unitycouncil.org/program|vita/ for more 
information. 
Alameda County Social Services 
Agency—Earn it! Keep it! Save it! 
To make an appointment, you need 
to register and schedule an appoint- 
ment online at https://public.alamedaso- 
cialservices.org/EITC Scheduler 
Please note that you will need to 
provide a cell phone number or an 
e-mail address. Please visit https:// 
alamedakids.org/resource-directory/pro- 
gram_uploads/155_1166_6097959266. 
paf for more information, including lo- 
cations and hours. If you do not have 
access to a computer, you can make an 
appointment by calling (510) 645-9352. 
san Antonio Community Develop- 
ment Center in Oakland 
Email sacdc2228@gmail.com to get 
free help with tax preparation after 
January 20, 2021. 
Acorn Computer Learning Center 
Call (510) 444-1206 to make an 


in-person appointment after Feb 16, 
2021, 

Chinese Newcomers Service Center 
Call (415) 421-2111 to make an ap- 
pointment to drop off your documents 

at their office in San Francisco. Visit 
https://chinesenewcomers.org/en/volun- 
teer-income-tax-assistance-program-vita] 
for more information. 

Volunteer Income Tax Assistance 

To find the free “VITA” site closest 
to you, visit https.//irs.treasury.gov/free- 
taxprep/ or call (800) 906-9887. 

United Way of the Bay Area 
https://earnitkeepitsaveit.org/ or call 
211. 
Tax-Aid 

Visit https://tax-aid.org/ or call (415) 
229-9240 to make an appointment 
for virtual or in-person support at 
their San Francisco office. Tax-Aid is 
also able to assist with past years’ tax 
returns. 

AARP Tax Aide 

Visit https://www.aarp.org/money]/ 
taxes/aarp_taxaide/ to make an ap- 
pointment for virtual or in-person tax 
assistance. 

Mission Economic Development 

: Agency (“MEDA”) 

Visit https://medasf.org/programs/ 
free-tax-preparation/ for virtual assis- 
tance with tax filings. Services are also 
available in Spanish. 


Chris Lee is a writer and visual artist 
based in Oakland. They previously worked 
as a technical stage producer in San 
Francisco. 


